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For ** The Friend.” 
Page’s Electro-Magnetic Engine. 


Many of our readers are aware, that a few 
years since Congress granted twenty thousand 
dollars to Professor Page, to enable him to 
conduct a series of experiments for the pur- 
pose of testing the availability of Electro-mag- 
hetism as a motive power. Professor P. has 
since applied himself perseveringly to the task, 
and has at length produced an Electro-Mag- 
netic Engine, which may possibly prove as 
powerful, and as economical, and as available 
to general purposes, as the Steam Engine. 
The following letter from Professor Mapes, of 
Newark, gives an interesting and satisfactory 
account of the present state of the invention, 
The reader should bear in mind, however, that 
there are yet a few points which require to be 
more fully tested before a decided opinion can 
safely be formed of the merits of the engine. 
It will be nothing new in the history of inven- 
tions, if it should work much more success- 
fully in the Professor’s shop, than when it 
comes to be applied to locomotives and ves- 
sels, to factories and mills. But we confess 
that we are half convinced by the letter of 
Professor Mapes, and we think it must be 
acknowledged, that, under the auspices of Dr. 
Page, the Electro-Magnetic Engine has ad- 
vanced much more rapidly towards perfection, 
than ever did the Steam Engine in the early 
days of its history. 


“ Newark, N. J., Monday, Aug. 18, 1851. 


F —— H. U——, Esq.—Dear Sir; On be- 
half of J. T. L , Esq., and others, as per 





your request, | visited Washington, and have | 


examined the Electro-Magnetic Engine invent- 
ed by Dr. Page, and in illustration of the dif- 
ferences existing between his machine and all 
others bearing the same name, it may be pro- 
per to state that my convictions for many 
years had been that natural laws existed which 
would render the use of Electro-magnetism, 
aS a source of power, impracticable. Mr. 
Davenport and others had constructed engines, 
all of which I had examined, and in every 
case had found the real motive force so incon- 
siderable as to render them valueless, while a 
multiplication of such machines would neutral- 
ize each other if in close proximity. 

Each of these machines was supplied with 


ae eA 


a fly-wheel or other retaining power, and afier 


running for a space of five minutes, I was in- 
vited to try my strength by stopping them, 
which, in some cases, | was unable to do. 
Thus, a machine which could furnish a mo- 
tive force of one pound at each revolution, 
revolving once per second, would require at 
the end of five minutes, a power of 300 pounds 
to arrest its motion. And, therefore, its real 
mechanical value by a casual observer would 
be over-estimated. The real value of such 
force, however, might be less than the con- 
tinued action of the one-thousandth part of one- 
horse power, As these contrivances, previ- 
ous to that invented by Dr. Page, depended 
upon the attractive force of Electro Magnets, 
I therefore constructed a single Electro Mag- 
net which would sustain a weight of 4,500 
pounds, but the weight required to be brought 
within 1-85th of an inch of the face of the 
Magnet before it would be attracted to its face. 
When the time necessary to cause this Magnet 
to let go was taken into account, it proved to 
exert a continued force of less than the one- 
thousandth of a horse power, and hence to be 
valueless. The introduction of a large num- 
ber of these Magnets in the same room, or 
attached to the same machine, had long been 
decided as impracticable, as their influence 
would nentralize each other; and hence, as 
before remarked, | expected to find the engine 
proposed by Dr. P., as one of the many chi- 
meras of the day. 

Dr. Page exhibited his machine with the 
utmost frankness, and, during the whole in- 
vestigation, he evidently controlled the san- 
guine feelings of the inventor, to give full 
value to each objection offered ; nor did he in 
any instance object to the fairness of the tests 
proposed, 

The first machine shown was a pile of He- 
lices, having an inner opening of about 4} 
inches diameter, and supported on a frame. 
Immediately below this inner opening was a 
rod of iron, weighing 350 pounds, ‘The wire 
from the battery was connected with the lower 
helix, and the rod immediately rose from the 
floor and entered the opening in helix No. 1, 
leaving a concentric space between itself and 
the inner surface of the helix. The attach- 
ment was then made to helix No. 2, and the 
rod immediately rose, and without dropping at 
all at the change of connection. In this way, 
the connection was changed to each helix in 
turn, until the 350 Ib. rod protruded above the 
helices. Dr. Page then stood on the top of 
the rod, which not only sustained his weight, 
in addition to its own, but he pushed with his 
hands against the ceiling, increasing the down- 
ward pressure on the rod, which was only 
acted upon as a powerful spring would have 
been affected, but still maintaining its perpen- 


dicular position concentric to the inner surface 
of the helices. I held an iron rod in my hand, 
and touched its end to the upper end of the 
sustained rod. 1 could not detach it by pull- 
ing or jerking, and could only alter its posi- 
tion so as to cause the annular space to be- 
come eccentric instead of concentric. The 
instant the battery was disconnected, the sus- 
pended rod fell to the floor with its full force. 

The experiment clearly illustrated that if 
the wire from the Battery should be passed 
rapidly up and down the outside of the helices 
so as to alternate the connection with each 
helix, that the inner rod, weighing 350 
pounds, would perform similar travel, and 
that a shackle bar attached from this oscilla- 
ting rod, and to a crank, would convert this 
reciprocating motion into a continuous one, 
and with a power equal to the weight of Dr. 
Page, (who had stood on the rod,) multiplied 
by the velocity of travel. This machine was 
called a “ Jumper,” and by this name we will 
refer to it. We were next shown a larger 
* Jumper,” the helices of which weighed eight 
hundred pounds, and the rod five hundred 
and twenty-six pounds. On the rod being 
confined and the battery attached, the helices, 
rose on the rod, and when these were support- 
ed and the rod set free, it performed all the 
phenomena observable in the smaller “ Jump- 
er,” but fairly and fully illustrating that the 
amount of power increased in at least a direct 
proportion with the increase of size, and 
clearly doing away with all the objections 
Ihave urged against the previously known 
contrivances. 

It was now evident that all the conditions 
for power were attained, and that nothing but 
the application of well known mechanical 
laws would be requisite to transform either of 
these “ Jumpers” into a working engine, and 
this desideratum has been fully accomplished 
by Dr. Page. 

We next visited the engine-house, and here 
found a line of helices placed horizontally on 
a frame, and in their annular opening, a rod 
of iron, as in the Jumpers, with the necessary 
guide arrangements. To the end of this 
rod was attached a shackle bar, communica- 
ting with a crank on a fly-wheel shaft, the 
crank being 12 inches long, and the fly-wheel 
4} feet in diameter. On the outside of the 
helices (or cylinder) was placed a line of 
pieces of metal so arranged as to render the 
attachment with the battery and its necessary 
alternations performable by the engine itself. 
And from what I have said of the Jumpers it 
can easily be understood that the connection, 
alternating from end to end of the cylinder, 
would cause a corresponding travel of the pis- 
ton or rod, and thus give available motion to 
the fly-wheel, shaft, &c. Before starting the 
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engine, I tied an arm of the fly-wheel at one-| 
third greater distance from the centre than the 
lengthvof the crank to an upright beam of 12| 
inches diameter, which formed part of the 
frame of the engine. The cord used was the 
better kind of bed-cord, of great strength, and 
nearly three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
This was passed twice around the fly-wheel 
arm and post before being tied, and with pieces 
of sole-leather intervening to prevent the cord 
being cut by the corners of the upright post. 
Such a fixture, I am confident, would have 
held a five-horse power steam-engine from 
starting, with full pressure of steam on the 
piston, and no previous motion. Not so, how- 
ever, with this engine, for the breaking the 
string and the attachment of the battery oc- 
curred at the same instant of time, leaving an 
impression in the beam to the depth of the 
cord, despite the protection of the sole-leather. 
I have brought this cord home with me, and 
shall test its precise strength, reporting you 
the result. 

The engine continued to work in the most 
satisfactory manner, and Dr. Page attached a 
circular saw, which was used in wood to a 
depth of six inches, and at a speed such as 
could be anticipated from the power which we 
afterward found the engine to possess. 

The great simplicity of the parts left no- 
thing to be ascertained but the exact amount 
of power obtained, and the expense of its pro- 
duction, and these formed the basis of our 
further investigation. 

Power.—The surface of the fly-wheel being 
flat, a lever was arranged so as to bring a me- 
tallic surface to bear on its periphery, and the 
surfaces being lubricated, we weighted the le- 
ver to the extent the engine could bear and 
continue its motion. Considering the friction 
equal to 8 per cent. of the active weight used, 
we found the amount of power to equal 
6 84-100 horses, being rather greater than 
the estimate made by Professor Walter R. 
Johnson, whose formula | consider entirely 
reliable. The consumption of acids and zinc 
for the use of the battery was more difficult to 
estimate, as the battery had been long in use, 
and the acids were not fresh, but from the 
statistics furnished by Dr. Page and assistants, 
I could not doubt that his estimate of 20 cents 
per horse power per day of 24 hours is to be 
relied on, and that with properly amalgamated 
plates, the expense will be much less. 

After combating against the friends of 
Electro-Magnetism for many years, I do not 
willingly give up my preconceived notions on 
this subject, and it is only after due investiga- 
tion that I am constrained to say that Dr. Page 
has fully succeeded in demonstrating the prac- 
licability of his invention. The points still to 
be tested are few, and only such as embrace 
a knowledge of mechanics, or such as would 
be required by a change of position or purpose 
of an ordinary steam-engine, while the late 
improvements by Grove and others, give pro- 
mise of greater economy in the use of the bat- 
tery, &c. The liberation of gases at the 
battery has been urged as an objection; but 
the same difficulties were probably feared be- 
fore the smoke-pipe was properly constructed 
on board steamboats, for getting rid of the 
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products of combustion; and indeed, these 
gases may be parted with in the same way. 
Admitting the success of Dr. Page’s engine to 
be attained, its advantages are numerous and 
invaluable. 

The cost will be less than a steam-engine 
of the same power. 

The weight will be but one quarter, if boil- 
ers and contents be taken into account. 

The expense of firemen and engineers are 
dispensed with. 

Buildings, and stocks of goods, and vessels, 
may be more cheaply insured than when 
steam-engines are used, as there could be no 
risk from explosion or fire. 

The expenses of Dr. Page’s engine are only 
active while the machine is positively in ac- 
tion, whereas an ordinary steam-engine con- 
tinues its expenses whenever the fire is burn- 
ing. 

Dr. Page’s engine, if used ten times during 
the day, of six minutes each time, would have 
but one hour’s expenses for the day ; whereas, 
a steam-engine, under similar circumstances, 
would be subject to nearly or quite the full 
expenses of fuel for twenty-four hours, or equal 
to the expenses of continuous work. 


Jas. J. Mapes, 
Consulting Engineer. 





Newspapers in the United States.—Hold- 
ridge’s Statistical Almanac for the year 1852, 
estimates the number of newspapers published 
in the United States, annually, at 412,880,- 
000, being equal to sixteen and a half copies 
per year for every man, woman, and child. 
While in the British Empire only one is pub- 
lished for every 2000 of the inhabitants; in 
Belgium, one to every 25,000 ; in Persia, one 
to every 20,186 ; in Russia, only three copies 
to every 1,000,000. 

—_—_——— 
For “ The Friend.” 


MICROGRAPHIA. 


The attention of readers of the periodicals of 
the present day, has been frequently called to 
the discoveries of the microscope ; but, as far 
as I am aware, one branch of those develop- 
ments has been neglected. We hear much of 
the labours of the minutest insects, that in the 
lapse of long ages have made the earth what 
we behold it, and we are called to wonder at 
the myriads whose aggregate shells, of pearly 
white, furnished England with a name when 
Roman soldiers first landed on its shores,—the 
name of Albion; and our admiration is, if it 
may be, still more excited, by the accounts of 
living rock rising from the bed of the sea, 
thousands on thousands of feet in height, and 
stretching for thousands of miles along the 
shore, and around the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. These are things of old or at a dis- 
tance; but is it not possible that in our very 
homes, and around our firesides, we may be 
attended by greater marvels than these? Are 
we not surrounded, encompassed, by au ocean 
of life, pervading the food that we eat, the 
water that we drink, and every breath that 
we inspire? May not the “ pestilence that 
wasteth by noonday,” be borne from province 
to province, and from kingdom to kingdom, 





by the aid of creatures so minute that our 
eyes cannot perceive them? And may not 
the processes of life and death, of growth and 
decay, depend upon the aid of insects “ little 
but beautiful,” that are everywhere that we 
have been, and without whose tiny assistance 
we could not exist? 

Perhaps this is not the case; and fancy 
ever ready to exaggerate the wonderful, has 
needlessly kindled our fears. It would be 
satisfactory if some person furnished with in. 
struments and leisure, would place before the 
public the result of observations on the sub. 
stances with which we are most familiar, and, 
in a popular manner, show us how many lives 
beside our own exist in a common dwelling. 
By way of example, and to modify an opinion 
quite prevalent among those who have not 
been observers themselves, I will furnish the 
result of some experiments of my own, which, 
as far as they go, seem to manifest, that the 
Brahmin of the fable might have retained his 
peace of mind by a little farther observation 
without the sacrifice of the wonder-showing 
instrument. Having many years ago received 
the idea that all substances were teeming with 
forms of life so minute, as to be beyond our 
vision, I looked forward to the time when [ 
might confirm or controvert this account by 
my own investigations—might behold for my- 
self if all those wondrous forms of snaky 
length exhibited to us by the aid of the Solar 
or Oxyhydrogen Microscope, really held their 
gambols and pursued their prey in every drop 
of water that we drank; and the result has 
been that they do not. When my account has 
been perused, you may judge for yourselves 
whether or not man is such a ruthlessly car- 
nivorous creature as he has been said to be. 

I procured a compound microscope whose 
power was about 120 diameters, increasing 
the surface of any object apparently 14,400 
limes, and adjusted to its focus a drop of water 
from a cistern where it had been thrown from 
a running stream. 

In vain did I search until my eyes winked 
for relief, and my back ached, without seeing 
anything in motion but my reflected eye-lashes, 
ever tempting me with the notion of a whole 
colony of eels, but retreating with a very nim- 
ble jump the instant that the wonder in my 
eyes caused them to expand. Again and 
again were fresh applications of the pure 
stream made with a zeal for discovery, but 
not better success than at first; until the con- 
viction forced itself upon me, that the water 
either contained no life, or the poorness of my 
lenses would not develop it. 

Before throwing aside all confidence in my 
instrument, I bethought me of accounts I had 
read of the use of particular infusions of veget- 
able matter, and hope opened the way for {ur- 
ther experiment. I was residing in the coun- 
try, in a favoured spot, and before my window 
many a broad acre spread away luxuriantly 
clad in all that rich variety of vegetation that 
rejoices the eye and the heart of the botanist, 
while an abundant supply of pure water at the 
door, furnished the other requisite for con- 
linued investigations, 

| soon had a row of glasses upon my mantel 
containing chiefly grasses of various kinds, 
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and these were diligently watched for the first 
signs of animated existence. 

The weather was warm, and but few hours 
had elapsed before the hue of the water indi- 
cated that decomposition had commenced, and 
a glimpse through the microscope showed that 
the death of the plants had been attended by 
the birth of a race of creatures infinitely 
smaller, but of a higher station in nature, in- 
asmuch as they were endowed with a power 
of voluntary motion, and gave evidence of a 
disposition to use their gift with energy and 
perseverance. Those unacquainted with the 
construction and use of the microscope should 
understand, that the space that can be examin- 
ed at one view is very small, particularly 
when the magnifying power is high; and by 
picking a hole in a piece of paper with a me- 
dium-sized pin, they will have a pretty cor- 





Bee “Tee treed" 
Review of the Weather for Eleventh Month, 
1851. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 


brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead; 

They = to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 
tread, 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrub the jay, 

And from the wood.top calls the crow, through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprung and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 


rect idea of the size of my field of view, en- flowers, 
larged apparently, by the magvifying power | Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
toa circular space three or four inches in of ours. 


The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold No- 
vember rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lowly ones 

again.” 


diameter. I placed a tiny drop of one of these 
infusions upon a glass slide, and putting it 
under the instrument, my notice was instantly 
drawn to objects resembling a bubble of air 
somewhat elongated, almost perfectly trans- 
parent, and about (in appearance) one-fourth 
of an inch in length, darting with astonishing 
speed from side to side, diving down out of 
the reach of vision, (for their pond was the 
breadth of a pin in depth,) rising again and 
turning somersets with the agility of a school- 
boy, or wriggling about in a manner that 
plainly indicated a sense of the ludicrous, and 
the humour that belonged to their constitu- 
tions. 

While I was watching these frolicsome and 


By a review of our meteorological records, 
we find that the temperature of the last autumn 
month was considerably below the average for 
several years past,—about 7° lower than that 
for last Eleventh month, and 10° cooler than 
that for the corresponding month in 1849. 
There were but two days in which the mean 
heat reached 50°—in Eleventh month, 1850, 
it was above that, on twelve different days. 


This cold weather is very unfavourable for 
the growth of the late sown wheat, (and in 
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| this vicinity there was much sown late on ac- 
;count of the drought in the early part of 
autumn,) some of which has not yet made its 
|appearance above ground. The springs and 
| streams are filling up a little in consequence 
of the rains that have fallen within the last 





Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows | twu weeks. 


| On the 13th it rained moderately nearly all 
| day, by which the surface of the ground was 
pretty well moistened, but not wet very deeply. 
| 14th. Cloudy and damp, with some rain in the 
‘evening. 15th. A dense fog in the morning, 
with a slight fall of rain—but about 10 a. m., 
the wind suddenly shified fiom S. E. to N. 
W., and blowing hard, brought on a heavy 
rain which continued about half an hour. In 
the afternoon the clouds gradually dispersed, 
and the sun shone forth very mildly. 20th. 
Cloudy during the day—commenced raining 
in the evening, and about 1.37 inches fell in 
the night. 23d. A cool, disagreeable day— 
some rain, hail and snow, in the afternoon. 
25th. Commenced snowing about 10 4. m., 
and continued throughout the day, sometimes 
commingled with hail and rain. There were 
probably 6 or 7 inches fell, but the temperature 
being above the freezing point, not more than 
two inches accumulated on the ground. 

The range of the thermometer for the month, 
was from 23 to 64, or 41°. The mean tem- 
perature was 394°, The mean for the three 
autumn months, was 53°. ‘The amount of 
rain in Eleventh month, was 3.88 inches—in 
Eleventh month last year, 2.81 inches. The 
amount during the autumn, was 6.578 — 

West-town B.S., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1851. 








self-complacent insects, (for, that their gam- TEMPERA- \g> 
bols were not prompted by vanity, but their TRE. =o | 
own gratification, was evident from there being é aq. s | 
no spectators, all being too busy to look on,) 7 2 : 3° Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
some settled down at the bottom and soon afier z E ce g force of wind. Eleventh month, 1851. 
became motionless, their shapes having chang- sisi. Sse<. 
ed from the original ellipse, to that of a >| | 2 |seiss% 
3 & OS OD Aw 
sphere, ala | ae Bea 
Ah! they have wearied themselves at last, Tinian” Sloe 
’ } . . ear—nazy. 
= ae as the human race, must invoke the 2| 54 | 64 | 59 | 29.43/S.toN.W. 2 | Showery. 
aid of ** Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” to in- 3| 48 | 28 | 38 | 99.97! N. W. 4 | Cool and blustry. 
vigorate them for fresh efforts ; but no! What 4} 40 | 41 | 404) 29.35) N.W. 4 Do. 
do | see? They burst, and while the ragged = 2 ot — 2 = : Resipoenes. 
; » ° own | 4. oy. ear. 
see floats away a final epee . 7| 95 | 43 | 34 | 99:90| N.W 1! De. 
pu py mass remains, Ww ose variegate sur ace 8|99 | 54 414 29,92! S. W. 1 Do. hazy. 
and vibrating edges discover it to be an infant 9 | 38 | 54 | 46 | 29.87| S. W.toS.E. 1 | Clondy—smoky. 
colony, each individual being so minute, that 10 | 42 | 51 | 464 29.80] S.W.to N. W.2 Do. 
the utmost power of my glass cannot show his 11 | 30 | 42 | 36 | 30.24) N. W. to N. E. U | Clear. 
figure. The scene reminds one of the trea- BD | 26 | 20 | 3S | 2028) BE oS. E. 1 | Coondy. 
ae ‘ ; 13 | 36 | 40 | 38 | 29.93) N. W.to N.E. 1 | Rain. 
sured bag of the-spider, though one insect of 14 | 34 | 40 | 37 | 29.74| S. E. 1 | Cloudy—some rain. 
ats contents, equals in bulk many thousands 15 | 43 | 47 | 45 | 29.71| S. E.to N. W. 5 | Foggy—heavy rain. 
of those | have been describing. Every hour 16 | 40 | 50 | 45 | 29.71) N. W. 1 | Clear—some clouds. 
of existence adds size and distinctness to these a = = = okaa 7 a 7 oe 
little rudiments of life, and in the course of | See —— 
d ’ rse€ 0 19 | 23 | 45 | 34 | 29.90| N. to E. 1] Do. 
two or three days, not only can the indivi- 20 | 29 | 40 | 344 29.89/ S, E. 1 | Cloudy—rain. 
duals be clearly distinguished, but having = ab S | — aoe Te oe clear. 
: 7 a ¢ ’ _W. “ 
pa pas ta ree of a — 23 | 28 | 39 | 334 29.77| N. W.toS.W.2| Do. alittle snow and rain. 
al one, ex 1bit all the interesting pecu larilies 24 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 29.75) N.W. 1 | Some clouds—clear. 
observed in the parent. 25 | 31 | 37 | 34 | 29.49) N. to E. 2 | Cloudy—snow and rain. 
They become so numerous, that no inter- 26 | 31 | 40 | 354 29.49 = w. — oo = 
val can be observed between them, and through 27 | 23 | 41 | 32 | 30.00) N. W. toS. W. o. cloudy. 
the tr a 5 t bodies of rs : *~ . 5 28 | 39 | 42 | 404 29.37) S.W. to W. 1 | Cloudy—rain. 
ratgy, eonmaggtnege vise i ee 929 | 34 | 43 | 384) 29.67| N. W. 2 | Clear. 
be seen two or three restless strata of the 30 | 27 | 42 | 344) 29.81| N. W. 1} Do. hazy. 
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same. 


[ Remainder next week. 
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For ** The weieek” 
ON QUAKERISM. 


We take the following extract (from the 
Westminster and Foreign Review) from the 
* British Friend,” with the hope that it may 
lead some of our readers to serious reflection 
as to how fur they are living consistent with 
the profession we make, so as not to place a 
stumbling-block in the way of those who may 
be looking towards the Society with anxious 
desires to find in it the plain, simple way to 
the kingdom as laid down in the New Testa- 
ment. 


“ There is no subject perpetually before our 
eyes more imperfectly understood than Qua- 
kerism. Nineteen-twentieths of our country- 
men believe a Quaker to be infinitely inferior 


to themselves ; to the brutal, he is an object of 


abuse ; to the rude, of ridicule; to the super- 
cilious, of contempt: to the kind-hearted, of 
pity : but all agree in looking down upon him 
as from some very decided elevation. It is 
difficult to dissipate feelings which flatter our 
self-esteem, and whatever places another per- 
manently below us certainly administers to 
that quality : we are pleased to have an oppor- 
portunity of despising, and often absolutely 
plume ourselves on despising, courteously and 
Teligiously, kindly and conscientiously. We 
[the editors] are willing to believe that this rela- 
live position between the Quaker and the man 
of the world arises entirely from the fact 
already adduced—that Quakerism is imper- 
fectly understood: we see the husk, we taste 
it, and find it unpalatable: but so also is the 
husk of the cocoa-nut, and of fifiy other fruits. 
Now we have no more right to judge the Qua- 
ker than the cocoa-nut by its exterior alone ; 
it is not only unfair to the object, but unjust 
to ourselves. Let us, however, pause for a 
moment over the husk itself; the quaintness, 
oddity of the costume and mode of address, 
&c. It should be distinctly understood that 
these peculiarities are not of themselves con- 
sidered in the light of good deeds, but often 
serve as a protection against evil deeds. The 
true Quaker has a decided objection to amal- 
gamate with that world whose fashions and 
excesses he has conscientiously renounced, 
and these peculiarities act as a universal apo- 
logy for his not mingling in scenes in which 
others can perceive no harm. Races, hunt- 
ing, theatres, balls, concerts, cards, drinking, 
gaming, occupations held to be almost neces- 
sary to people of the world, and, to use the 
most circumspect phraseology, tolerated by 
their religious instructors, are forbidden to the 
Quaker; and from his youth upwards he is 
taught to avoid them. Abstinence from these 
indulgences is inculcated with the first lessons 
of religion, and intellect has no sooner dawn- 
ed than his moral education begins. This 
abstinence from occupations too common in 
the world, has become so notorious that the 
Quaker garb is a sufficient apology for non- 
indulgences. It would be out of place at all 
public amusements, in all scenes of riot and 
intemperance, so that, whatever the inclina- 
tion, the Quaker, in Quaker garb, dares not 
mingle in such company. The husk, as we 
have termed it, worn under parental autho- 
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rity, thus becomes a safeguard and protection 
to the young, a protection even against incli- 
nation, for we are not to suppose the youth 
of any sect devoid of the taste for amusements, 


which is the characteristic of this period of 


our existence. In after years the man has 
often to look back with gratitude on the pro- 
tecting power of that garb and those peculi- 
arities which he felt irksome as a youth ; and 
seeing the service they rendered to himself, he 
inculcates their observance on his successors ; 
indeed, enforces it, so long as parental autho- 
rity endures. Thus, however much we may 
be inclined to dislike or censure those pecull- 
arities, we shall find it difficult to deny their 
utility ; and we shall also find that a portion 
of our feeling of contempt arose from an in- 
sufficiency of our own information. We are 
ever ready to smile at what we do not under- 
siand; and, in our journey through life, we 
often feel the smile of scorn dissipated by an 
enlarged power of comprehension, and even 
succeeded by respect, and perhaps admiration. 
While on the subject of dress, we may further 
remark that the Quaker garb is professedly a 
mere retention of the usual costume of that 
period when Quakers were first associated as 
a body, and a refusal to comply with the 
ever-changing vagaries of fashion. So much 
for the husk ; we wish to place it in its true 
light, and to remove those erroneous impres- 
sions which result from mistaking it for the 
kernel. 

“* QUAKERISM may he said to date its exist- 
ence from the preaching of George Fox: prior 
to this some Quaker doctrines had been vague- 
ly promulgated; but, under the majestic and 
energetic mind of Fox, they received form and 
character, they became distinct and intelligi- 
ble, so that to him must be attributed the 
establishment of the sect. It will be recollect- 
ed by all who are conversant with the history 
of the Reformation, that the participstors in 
that great movement aimed at a far more ex- 
tensive subversion of the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church than they had the power to 


achieve; thus we find the more eminent olf | 


those reformers inveighing bitterly against 
certain observances, which, as they say, 
‘ plainly savour of Popery.’ Among such ob- 


jectionable observances they enumerate ‘ fig- 


ured music and organs, the forms of sponsors, 
the use of the cross in baptism, kneeling at 
the sacrament, sprinkling of infants, bowing 
at the name of Jesus,’ &c. But Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose memory as a Protestant reformer 
is so highly cherished by the Episcopalian 
Church, insisted on the re-introduction of those 
observances, and took care that they should 
be rigidly enforced. 

“The Act of Conformity was passed ‘in 
1554, and by this all the Romish ceremonies 
which the Queen or her advisers were pleased 
to continue became law, in opposition to the 
principles and the entire spirit of the Reforma- 
tion. This, of course, induced violent discon- 
tent, and very many of the true Reformers 
refused to comply, and formed small associa- 
tions on principles opposed to one or other of 
the prescribed forms. Hence arose those 
numerous bodies of Dissenters, which, in the 
time of Charles |., had become so powerful ; 















and which, however they might differ on other 
points, were unanimously agreed in denying 
the Divine right of bishops, and thus they ren. 
dered themselves obnoxious to ecclesiastical 
auihorities. But amidst all the distaste for 
certain particular forms and ceremonies, no 
sect ventured to proscribe them ALL. It was 
left for George Fox to found a religion [rather 
to renew a religion] founded on the New ‘Tes. 
tament alone ; to dispense with all priesteraft 
and priesthood, with all forms and ceremonies 
and observances, and to declare that worship 
is a spiritual act between man and his Maker, 
a tribute to be offered independently of human 
assistance, and unaccompanied by any human 
inventions. Since Christianity was first preach. 
ed by the immediate followers of Christ, no 
such doctrine had ever been broached. Peter, 
Mahomet, Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, Wesley, 
and the thousand minor powers that have 
succeeded, all had their ceremonies performed 
by priests ; all looked on the priest as a being 
whose offices were essential to the safety of 
the soul. George Fox alone, of all the world, 
repudiated priesthood and priestcraft, and 
dared to deny the right of a human mediator 
between God and man. He acknowledged 
but one mediator: one whose services were 
not to be doled out in pittances apportioned to 
the coin returned. It, therefore, is not re- 
markable that the priesthood, of whatever 
denomination [seeing their craft was in dan- 
ger], should rise as one man against the Qua. 
ker, and denounce him from the pulpit and the 
press as an atheist and a traitor; an enemy 
alike to religion and to law. Such was the 
case; and when we remember how subtle, how 
ramified, how extended is that power and influ- 
ence which he attacked, we cannot wonder that 
the Quaker was hunted from place to place like 
a beasi—was torn from his home and family 
—was thrown into the most filthy dungeons— 
was flogged, maimed, crippled, and murdered, 
merely on a false charge of irreligion and dis- 
affection, originating entirely in the vengeance 
ofa priesthood whose offices he declined, and 
with whose emoluments the spread of such 
opinions must of necessity interfere. The 
license for marriage, the marriage form, and 
the interference of the priests in completing it 
—the churching of women—the sprinkling of 
infants—the administration of the sacrament 
—the ceremony of confirmation—the funeral 
service—the consecration of churches and 
churchyards—all forms of prayers and writen 
sermons—all were of no avail with the Qua- 
ker. This was accounted atheism and high 
treason in the eyes of the clergy, and all those 
over whom this influence extended. The 
boldness with which Fox preached these doc- 
trines is shown in his own Journal. ‘ The 
Journal of George Fox,’ says Sir James Mac- 
intosh, ‘is one of the most extraordinary and 
instructive documents in the world, and no 
man of competent judgment can peruse it 
without revering the virtue of the writer.’ 
Here we are presented with the origin of the 
Quaker tenet against a paid clergy of any de- 
scription; and from the doctrines of their 
founder, as agreeing with the New Testament, 
the Quakers conceive themselves called upon 
to protest openly against such a ministration 
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of the Gospel, as being contrary to the spirit- 

ual injunctions of Christ and the practice of 
the apostles, and the early Christian church. 
Hence they refuse to pay all tithes or church 
demands, patiently submitting to the legal pen- 
alties attached to such refusals, and to the 
rapacity of their enemies, who, in the early 
periods of the Society, carried their plunder to 
so great an excess as not only to involve many 
in total ruin, but also subject them to long and 
cruel imprisonments, which in many cases of 
particular hardship, terminated in death. ‘The 
number who perished in this way throughout 
the kingdom amounted to three hundred and 
sixty-nine persons. It would be a subject of 
interesting inquiry, but foreign to the objects 
of a literary review, whether the grand fea- 
tures of this mission of George Fox, and the 
practice of his early followers resulting from 
it, are not based upon more solid principles of 
Christianity, and are not more closely allied 
to its pure spirit, than the world at large gen- 
erally admit. Quakerism is grounded on the 
passage that ‘the grace of God, which brings 
salvation, has appeared to all men, and that 
the manifestation of the Spirit of God is given 
to every man to profit withal.’ Fox main- 
tained that by a faithful obedience to the in- 
ward teachings of the Holy Spirit we become 
God’s people, and by its aid alone acquire a 
clear understanding of the Scriptures; but 
which inward monitor, if continually neglected, 
or, after the example of Felix, dismissed for a 
more convenient season, will in time be with- 
drawn, leaving the heart reprobate and aban- 
doned to its own wicked desires ; for God has 
declared, ‘ My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man.’ 

“This inward principle is the good seed 
which, being sown in all soils, flourishes in 
some, pines away, or is choked in others ; and 
in some individuals finds no root at all, 
Scriptural authority, if to be literally inter- 
preted, is at least in favour of Fox’s testimony 
against all oaths, and all wars, as being anti- 
christian, and in direct opposition to the dic- 
tates of Christ, and the practice of the apos- 
tles and early church. And further, in 
accordance with his emulation of the noble and 
disinterested example of the early Christian 
pastors, who ministered the word of life with- 
out fee or reward; and with his rejection of 
all outward ceremonies and forms of worship, 
because they had degenerated into religious 
rites, and which he considered as so many 
stumbling-blocks and impediments to the spi- 
ritual devotion required of man by his Maker. 
Again, it would appear to support his great 
Christian principle that no system of policy 
whatever should be founded on expediency, 
but upon that golden precept of Christ’s ‘ of 
doing unto others as we would they should do 
unto us’-—a maxim that, if faithfully acted 
upon, would do away at once with all grounds 
of contention and warfare. The Quakers, 
therefore, as a body, may be considered uni- 
versal philanthropists; and in their Christian 
love and good-will to all men, they are as 
much opposed to every measure which is in- 
jurious to the free and just rights of man, as 
they ofien are the foremost supporters of those 
devised for his good.” J.P 


much made use of in his Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings. He was a frequent attender 
of the Yearly Meeting, to which he often was 
a representative of his Quarterly Meeting. 

In the year 1755, the faithful members of 
the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania had 
many trials. The difficulties sprung prinei- 
pally perhaps, from the want of faith/ulness in 
many of their own members, but much also 
was due toa dislike to the Society, evinced 
by the Proprietaries and other persons both in 
England and America. The opposition to 
Friends sprang in measure from their open 
maintenance of Indian Rights against all 
oppressors, and for their faithful teetimony 
against war. ~ A concern for the strengthening 
the hands of those who in the subordinate 
meetings were endeavouring to support the 
discipline and testimonies of Friends, was felt 
by the Yearly Meeting, and a large committee 
was appointed of which William Jackson was 
one, to visit the Quarterly and Monthly Mcet- 
ingss They were authorized to inspect the 
care and conduct of the meetings in the disci- 
pline, and where they found occasion to advise 
and assist. If they found Monthly Meetings 
too weak to hold their meetings to the reputa- 
tion of Truth, they were authorized to advise 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, that so 
they might be joined to some other meeting. 
In conclusion, the minute of appointment says, 
they were, ‘in general to enter: seriously into 
the weighty work, with a real concern to wait 
for proper qualifications to act therein in such 
manner as may promote the reputation and 
prosperity of Truth.” 

The Friends appointed on the committee 
were the most solid and substantial members 
when thus proved, and ofien were enabled to| of the Yearly Meeting. Such as John Evans, 
cheer them on their way, not only by the aid| Mordecai Yarnall, John Woolman, John 
of their silent sympathy, but also with sweet|Churchman, Abraham Farrington, Daniel 
words of comlort and consolation. Their| Stanton, ‘Thomas Carleton, Thomas Ross, 
hearts overflowed with good will to their fellow | Samuel Eastburn, and many other ministers, 
candidates for immortality,—to the afflicied|and Aaron Ashbridge, William Jackson, and 
they were ever ready to minister comfort,—to| @ few other elders. Samuel Fothergill, who 
the poor, assistance and advice. Many par-| was present at the Yearly Meeting, expressed 
took of their bounty, and all their intimates| his willingness to accompany the committee 
were comforted with the affectionate kindness | in a part of its labours, with which the meeting 
of their hearts. They were indeed, closely expressed “ jts unity and satisfaction.” 
united in the bonds of Gospel love, and sweet} he commitiee proceeded with its work of 
harmony and fellowship with their Christian | love, and its members were cordially received 
friends, in the various meetings visited by them. In 

it does not always happen that the indus-|the Twelfth month of this year, 1755, they 
trious accumulate much of this world’s riches ;| met in Philadelphia, and considering the ap- 
sometimes their heavenly Father sees the need | propriation then recently made by the legisla- 
of crosses even in temporals, and administers| ture of the colony, of a sum to enable the 
to them losses of various kinds. But the} king of England to prosecute a war, they felt 
Lord’s dedicated children can ofien perceive | best satisfied to prepare an address to their 
his hand in these dispensations, and being| members warning them against paying the 
therewith content, still find godliness great|tax which was to raise the money. They 
gain. Our old Friend Abel Thomas was a| show in their address the ground of our testi- 
man active and prudent in his worldly busi-| mony against war, state their reasons for be- 
ness. A Friend who admired his industry and | lieving that it would be improper for a Friend 
management, said to him, “I suppose thou| to pay this tax, and then add these solid senti- 
art growing rich, Abel!” No,” said the| ments. 
old Friend seriously, “1 have been mercifully} ‘ Having the health and prosperity of the 
blessed with many losses.” Society at heart, we earnestly exhort Friends 

Sometime previous to the year 1745, Wil-| to wait for the appearing of the true light, and 
liam Jackson was appointed to the station of| stand in the counsel of God, that we may know 
an elder in the church. He laboured faith-| him to be the Rock of salvation and place of 
fully to fulfil the duties of the various ap-|our refuge forever. Beware of the spirit of 
pointments in which he was placed, and was|the world, that is unstable, and often draws 




























WILLIAM JACKSON. 
(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 93.) 


When William and Catharine Jackson were 
first married, they had but little of this world’s 
wealth. His father appears to have furnished 
him a portion of the tract of land he had pur- 
chased, and on it, the young couple com- 
menced farming for themselves, nothing doubt- 
ing, but that if health was granted them, they 
should be able to gather as much as would 
sustain them to the end of their earthly pil- 
grimage. They had honest hearts, and indus- 
trious habits, and to these being added a 
confiding trust in the Lord’s superintending 
providence, they had no cause to fear. ‘They 
knew if outward afflictions were dispensed to 
them, it would be in mercy, and that the ** Lord 
would provide” in temporals, and bless in spi- 
rituals, whilst they put their trust and confi- 
dence in him. 

The memorial concerning them says, ‘ Not- 
withstanding their beginning in the world was 
small, a blessing attending their industry and 
frugality, they got a comfortable subsistence 
for themselves, and to bring up their family.’ 
They were industrious and frugal, both from 
education and principle, yet they were not 
niggardly. They cheerfully entertained their 
friends, and in their humble mansion gave 
hospitable welcome to the ministers of the 
Gospel, who were travelling in the Lord’s 
work, These messengers of glad tidings are 
often in their labours of love, tried with deep 
baptisms and poverty of spirit, and William 
and Catharine were prepared to feel with them 
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into dark and timorous reasonings; lest the} ing generation. ‘ Dear children, in feeling for 


god thereof should be suffered to blind the 
eye of the mind. Such, not knowing the sure 
foundation, the Rock of Ages, may partake of 
the terrors aad fears, which are not known to 
the inhabitants of that fold, where the sheep 
and lambs of Christ ever had a quiet habitation, 
with a measure of which a remnant have to 
say, to the praise of his name, they have been 
blessed, in this day of distress.” 

‘We earnestly desire that all, who by a 
deep and quiet seeking for direction from the 
Holy Spirit, are, or shall be, convinced that 
he calls us as a people to this testimony, may 
dwell under the guidance of the same Divine 
Spirit, and manifest by the meekness and hu- 
mility of their conversation, that they are 
really under that influence ; and therein may 
know true fortitude and patience to bear them 
faithfully and uniformly. And may all Friends 
know their spirits clothed with true charity, 
the bond of Christian fellowship.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Concluded from page 91.) 


“ Thomas Bulman was brought into great 
exercise of mind respecting the state of his 
own meeting; and referring to past seasons, 
he says, ‘ At that time we were favoured with 
a living ministry, and oh, the many precious 
opportunities we had together! Many flocked 
to the meeting like doves to the windows, 
How do | mourn when | remember the days 
that are past, when I was so favoured with the 
inshinings of the Lord’s precious love, that on 
my return from meeting, like one of old, I had 
to go on my way rejoicing. 

«But in process of time, many of our 
members, through unwatchfulness, and a ne- 
glect of the Holy Witness in themselves, began 
to depend too much on instrumental means ; 
so then, the Holy Head and High Priest of 
our profession, saw meet to remove these from 
us, in order that we might be more inward 
and spiritual in our exercise when thus assem- 
bled. But O, instead of being led more closely 
home to the teachings of the Eloly Spirit, many, 
yea many, have turned slothful and lukewarm 
as to any right exercise in meetings; some 
ready to full asleep; others sitting in an un- 
concerned state of mind, dry and barren ; 
others have almost declined attending our 
meetings.’ He then offers up this petition, 
‘O Lord, our state is mournful ; be pleased to 
look upon us with compassion, and help and 
strengthen the small remnant which is left ; 
for still, | trust there is a remnant left who are 
travailing for the prosperity of Zion, and the 
praise of Jerusalem’s king. Mayst thou, O 
God, be near unto these in their most tried 
seasons ; and if it please thee, make us again 
to shine brightly. The travail of my soul is 
for the dear youth. Be thou pleased to draw 
them as with the cords of thy love, that there 
may be a succession of testimony bearers, 
when those who now stand faithful to thy 
Truth are no more.’ 

“ He thus expresses his concern for the ris- 
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your preservation through this weary pilgrim- 
age, the apostle’s counsel has opened to my 
mind, ‘ Be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ The more this right dili- 
gence is observed in your outward concerns, 
keeping them in their proper places, in due 
order ; not pursuing them in a hurry, or con- 
fusion, but with composed minds, the more 
likely are your spiritual faculties, to become 
susceptible of divine impressions ; and oh, how 
sweet are the incomes of Divine love to the 
soul! And when your outward affairs are 
brought into good and regular order, you may 
say, as you leave them, to go to your solemn 
meetings, as Abraham did to his servants, 
when he went towards the mount to offer up 
his son Isaac, ‘ Stay you here, till I and the 
lad go yonder to worship, and come again to 
you.’ Dear children, when you can leave all 
these fading things behind you, when you go 
to worship the God of heaven and of all the 
earth, then what shall hinder the Divine bless- 
ing distilling on your tender minds, even as 
the dew on Hermon’s hill, to the instructing 


and strengthening of you to withstand the| 


many temptations that may assail you; and 
if you are faithful to the manifestations of the 
Spirit of God in your hearts, it will enable 
you to become as pillars in his church, to the 
reviving of his blessed work on the earth. O, 
this is the desire of my soul for you. I shall 
greatly rejoice to see, Zion prosper, and Jeru- 
salem become a praise, yea, the praise of the 
whole earth.’ 

** Ata subsequent period when he was no 
longer able, by reason of bodily infirmity, to 
meet with his friends for public worship, he 
addressed the following letter tothe Friends of 
Kirklington and Solport Preparative meeting, 
to be held the 15th of Sixth month, 1818. 


‘“‘ Dear Friends, — 

*«] am deprived of the privilege of assem- 
bling with you in your meetings, yet my love 
suill increases, with fervent desires for your 
preservation and growth in the blessed Truth. 
Oh, my dear Friends! when gathered together 
in your solemn meetings for Divine worship, 
let each individual seek after that spring of 
life which can make glad the whole heritage 
of our God. ‘There every one of you sitting 
under his own vine and his own fig tree, 
where none can make him afraid, feeding on 
Christ who is also the heavenly shepherd and 
bishop of souls, will have to acknowledge on 
your return, that it was good for you to have 
been there ; and your conduct and demeanor 
amongst your neighbours will raise this testi- 
mony in their hearts, These people have been 
with Jesus. That this may be the happy ex- 
perience and enjoyment of each of you, is the 
desire of your friend and well-wisher. 


Tuomas Bunman,” 


“The following was addressed to the 
Friends of Kirklington meeting, to which 
he belonged, with the request that it might 
be read in each family, so that, if any good 
should arise from it, the dearly beloved 
youth, the beauty of this generation, and the 
hope of the next, might be profited by it. 





“ Dear Friends,— 

** Although I am absent from you in body, 
I am at times present with you in spiritual 
travail for your preservation and growth in 
the blessed Truth. I have been introduced 
into a mournful state of mind, because some 
amongst you have brought a reproach on our 
holy profession, O, my dear Friends! this 
truth has revived in my mind, that our hea- 
venly Father was the same, and is the same, 
yesterday and to-day, and will be so forever, 
to those who love and fear him. Now my 
dear Friends! let us remember what it was 
that first gathered us to be a people. Were 
not our first Friends weary with formal wor- 
ship? Did they not then gather together in 
solemn silence to wait upon the Lord, to know 
his will revealed concerning them? Now my 
dear Friends! it is only by the like concern 
to seek after the Lord in spirit, through Jesus 
Christ, and to abide faithful under his teach- 
ings in the heart, that we, in this day, can be 
preserved, and become a praise to his name, 
Satisfied | am, if this be the ardent, sincere 
travail of your souls, and you are obedient 
and faithful to this in all things, living in the 
Spirit, and walking in the Spirit, you will 
adorn our holy profession, and be preserved 
as a people formed for the Lord’s praise. 
That this may be your happy experience is 
the sincere desire of your brother in all your 
exercises. 


Tuomas Butman,” 


TO A FRIEND AND HIS WIFE, ON ONE OF 
THEIR CHILDREN TURNING ASIDE FROM 
THE PATH OF RECTITUDE. 


‘‘ Dear and well beloved Friends,— 

“T have felt great sympathy with you in 
your tried situation, on account of your dear 
child, and it has been to me a time of sadness 
and distress, as if the seed was in suffering in 
the hearts of some dear unto me. Before 
however the tidings reached my ears, all sor- 
row and distress of mind were removed; and 
dwelling under my own vine and fig tree, I 
found that nothing there could make alraid. 
O, the condescension of our heavenly Father 
to his little ones! A bit of bread, of heavenly 
bread,—a cup of water, if from the heavenly 
spring, can comfort and support when distress 
is approaching. And now, my dear friends, 
my exercise is turned towards you, that you 
may be kept in patience, and in quietude of 
mind, till way opens to endeavour to draw the 
attention of the dear children to the grace of 
God, and to the washing of regeneration, 
which only can cleanse the heart and make it 
a fit temple for the Lord to dwell in. If we 
who are parents get into impatience and anger, 
this will not reach the tender Witness in the 
hearts of our children, so it cannot nourish it, 
nor bring it up into dominion over everything 
contrary to the Lord’s holy will. I want not 
to encourage any wrong doing. My suffer- 
ings for this transgression have been heavy ; 
but he is your child, and if he could be brought 
to a due sense of his mis-steps, [ could forgive 
him, and rejoice at his return, as the father 
did, when his prodigal son returned. But my 
beloved friends, if the dear youth cannot by 
all our labours and exercises, be brought at 
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this time to submit to the grace of God, let us 
continue to retire and to pray to the Lord our 
God, that he may bring him to repentance ; 
then leave all in the hand of Him who has 
been our help in times of need ; and it may be 
that when we are laid in the silent grave, our 
exercises and our labours, may prove as bread 
cast upon the waters, and return afler many 
days. 
Tuomas BunMan.” 


** Thomas Hall, of Low Mossex, near Cock- 
ermouth, who selected the chief part of the 
matter brought under notice in this little vol- 
ume, from the original manuscripts, and placed 
it in the hands of the editor, and who was 
personally acquainted with Thomas Bulman, 
says of him: ‘To my mind he was a beauti- 
ful example of patriarchal life, walking with 
God, and commending the doctrines of our 
Lord to all who knew him, by his lovely, con- 
sistent example. For truly, in a remarkable 


degree, the meek, gentle and lowly spirit of 


the dear Master, with which this humble dis- 
ciple was clothed, shed a salutary influence 
around him. He combined great diligence in 
business, with fervency of spirit in serving the 
Lord; and a judicious economy, with true 
Christian hospitality, and generous liberality ; 
loving all for the blessed Master’s sake, and 
as it was in his power, doing good to all, he 
was remarkably beloved.’ 

“Tt is to be regretted that few of the ex- 
pressions of this humble devoted Christian, 
when passing through great bodily suffering 
towards the close of life, have been preserved. 
But the Lord, to whom he had dedicated the 
strength and vigour of his days, was gracious- 
ly near to comfort and support him in the 
time of trial. The following short petition 
appears to be the last record in his memoran- 
dums, and probably was written in a time of 
acute suffering : 

“**O Lord, grant me patience to be resign- 
ed to the lot and path thou hast assigned me, 
for the few days I may have to remain in this 
vale of tears. Under whatever suffering it 
may please thee to afflict me, do thou preserve 
me, that | may bring no reproach upon my 
holy profession. Grant me a peaceful quiet- 
ude of mind till thou art pleased to release 
me.’ 

‘“‘ His bodily sufferings were at times severe ; 
and under them he frequently expressed a de- 
sire to be preserved from a murmuring dispo- 
sition, lest he should bring dishonour on that 
precious cause which he had lang been con- 
cerned to advocate ; and through all his trials 
he was favoured to feel his mind anchored in 
Divine love, and in reliance on the mercy of 
God through his beloved Son, Jesus Christ. 
At one time he said, ‘ Oh, what shall I render 
unto thee, O Lord! for thy loving-kindness to 
me, Thy love did flow into my soul, even in 
the night season, to the refreshing and 
strengthening of me to hold on my way 
through this vale of tears.’ ‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of than to conceive the goodness of 
the Lord to all those who love and fear him.’ 

“ He died at Irthington, on the 5th of Sev- 
enth month, 1821, aged 74 years.” 



















Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 


To D. C. 
Ballitore, 17th of Second month, 1784. 
My dear Cousin,— 

1 am glad our poor child was so agreeable 
to you there. [am pleased that we let her go 
to you. The hand of an infinitely wise and 
gracious Providence saw meet (I believe) to 
unite the hearts of the parents with a holy 
cement of his pure love, and I trust it is of the 
same condescending goodness, that a friend- 
ship is formed among our children. May we, 
of the retiring generation, be happily continued 
objects of Divine regard and compassion, and 
be endued from season to season, with fresh 
supplies of heavenly wisdom, that so we may 
walk in and before our families with propriety, 
and leave such vestiges in all parts of our con- 
duct, as our successors may safely follow ; 
and may our beloved offspring and their con- 
nexions, having been favoured to see a glimpse 
of the beauty which is in the Truth, dwell low, 
in humble, watchful fear, that this eye may 
ever be kept open in them, that the vision 
may be more and more cleared and extended, 
and the god of this world never be permitted 
to close or obscure with the dust of the earth, 
or dazzle and dim with worldly splendour! | 
am anxious for the coming forward of the 
youth of our day ; something or other retards 
their growth; with divers it is not any evil 
disposition, any criminal pursuit, but I fear 
there is a want of a steady, solid, diligent 
waiting for the renewal of those baptisms, 
which purge the soul, and prepare it for fur- 
ther illuminations and discoveries of duty. 
There is a seeking and desiring after good, 
and a looking towards the servants and mes- 
sengers, and expecting from them; but if, un- 
der a sense of our wants and weaknesses, our 
attention was more immediately turned to the 
Master himself, and our dependence more ab- 
stractedly fixed on Him, I believe there would 
be more of a growing in the root, the tender 
plant would sooner become a tree of righteous- 
ness and fruit would be brought forth in due 
season, grateful to God and man. 

Thy last letter, my dear cousin, was for- 
warded to me to Clonmel, where | was visiting 
my children and grandchildren ; my principal 
delay there was the family visit at Clonmel 
and Garrydown side, in which I was request- 
ed to join, and thought it best to encourage the 
service, as | happened to be there. Benjamin 
Grubb, John Grubb, Robert Dudley, and 
wife, and William Fennell, were principals in 
the visit. I think a degree of best Help was 
afforded, and it was generally performed, | 
believe to good satisfaction. 1 was much 
taken with Benjamin Grubb’s manner, it was 
instructive, exemplary, and edifying to me; 
he left the world and its business, (of which 
he has a considerable share,) to his hopeful 
children and servants, and set himself earnest- 
ly and steadily about this business, ran about 
here and there arranging, appointing and giv- 
ing notice to families, to suit their convenience 
and save time. When we sat down with a 
family, he generally opened the way, (after a 
previous time of solid waiting,) by letting them 
know it was an opportunity of religious con- 





ference by appointment of their meeting of 
discipline, and proceeded to recite the sub- 
stance of some of the most important of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s queries, one after another, 
to which answers were sometimes severally 
given and occasion taken to make remarks, 
give advice, é&c., as seemed suitable. Benja- 
min is in the church much as he is in the 
world, he is an honest, upright, downright 
man, deals upon his own stock, affects to be 
nothing but what he really is, speaks his mind 
plainly and simply, and is more in substance 
than in show. Mary Dudley appeared at 
times most beautifully amongst us, it was the 
beauty of holiness indeed, than which nothing 
is more splendidly excellent. In this tour we 
met with dear M. W. I have long and often 
felt near friendship for her, and thou may well 
think her present situation did not make her 
less dear to me; affliction by melting down 
seems to unite friends, and mingle their spirits 
more intimately, as fire dissolves metals and 
causes them to incorporate in one mass. 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R. 8. 





Leather from Fish Skins.—A recent dis- 
covery promises to render the porpoise almost, 
if not quite, as valuable for its skin as for its 
oil. A Mr.C. H. Tetu, of Riviere Quelle, has 
devised and patented a mode of converting it 
into leather, which, according to Mr. Hunt, is 
of a kind possessing very remarkable and im- 
portant peculiarities. In its ordinary form it 
is as thick as sole leather; but it possesses a 
peculiarly close and uniform texture, which 
allows it to be split into three or four parts, 
each of which has, when dressed, a surface 
like that of grained leather. It is stronger 
than calf skin, has a peculiar elasticity, which 
obviates the ordinary tendency to wrinkle and 
fold, and is, to a great degree, impervious to 
water. Very thin sections of this leather have 
been employed to make gloves, which are said 
to resemble the finest kid. This, it must be 
admitted, is saying a good deal for the por- 
poise. 

Mr. Hunt states that Mr. Tetu’s new pro- 
cess has been applied with success to tanning 
the skin of the common whale of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the result being “ an excellent 
coarse leather.” 
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Winter, the season of cold and storm, is 
upon us. Its inclement weather, short, gloomy 
days, and long, freezing nights, give a zest 
to domestic comforts and fireside enjoyments, 
which make them doubly relished, and con- 
stitute its peculiar charm. It is well for those 
who, by the blessing of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, are possessed of the means for cluster- 
ing around their glowing hearths, the requi- 
sites for securing these comforts and promot. 
ing social enjoyments, ‘There are thousands 
abroad, less happily circumstanced, who, 
while their bodily wants and weaknesses are 
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increased by the rigours of the season, find the + dispensable to the existence of themselves and{ century or two were not suspected to exist, 
‘families, we would hardly be disposed to look 


means for satisfying and assuaging them, 
greatly curtailed, and are forced to stint| 
themselves on every hand, in order to prevent) 
their sufferings from suddenly accumulating 
beyond the power of human endurance. 

Our Saviour said to his disciples, “The 
poor ye have always with you,” and the cala- 
mities of penury are at all times, but more) 
especially in winter, sufficiently apparent to| 
take away all excuse for the want of charity, 
from those who have the means to bestow it. | 
But it is much more in accordance with the) 


natural degeneracy of the human heart, to is lavished by many in luxury and ostenta- 


direct our attention towards those who are) 
either elevated above us, or who move on the 
same level with ourselves, rather than to de- 
scend to note or investigate the condition of| 
those whom poverty has kept in a station) 
which we deem below our own, and who may 
be much thrust out of sight while they are) 
struggling with distress, and toiling for their 
daily bread, 

It is good for us to be willing to visit the 
dwellings of indigence, and witness the priva- 
tions and hardships which so many have to 
undergo while struggling to make the little 
they can gain by constant labour, go as far 
as possible in procuring the necessaries of| 
life ; or even to look into the abodes of wretch- 
edness, where the practice of vice has been 
followed by a harvest of misery. It may 
keep alive or quicken our sympathies, and 
lead us more gratefully to prize the many 
blessings showered upon us, while it dimin- 
ishes our own troubles by comparison, or if it) 
does not lessen their burdens, at least increases | 
the power to bear them. 

It is certainly an incumbent duty to dis-| 
charge those debts of charity, which all incur | 
by the possession of more of the gifts of the 
Creator than are necessary for their own sup-+ 
port and convenience. We may exercise our 
discretion in selecting the objects on whom 
we will bestow offices of kindness, or acts of 
benevolence, but we cannot exonerate our-| 
selves from the obligation to appropriate a 
portion of our abundance for the relief of our 
fellow creatures, who notwithstanding their 
endeavours to obtain an honest subsistence, 
are almost ready to sink under the bitter trials 
of poverty and disease. Even though there 
may be too much reason for the charge of in- 
gratitude which is so often preferred against| 
the poor, we should guard against that, or the 
danger of imposition, destroying our feelings| 
of commiseration and sympathy, and inter- 
cepting our charity from all who may solicit 
help at our hands, It is far beter to give a’ 
little to those who may be undeserving, than 
resolutely to shut our hands and our “hearts 
against all appeals for pecuniary assistance, 
True liberality is an antidote for covetousness, 
and the satisfaction of relieving the wants of 
others, is far sweeter than the selfish pleasure 
of accumulating or hoarding riches, If, while 
acknowledging that we are but stewards of the 
manifold gifts of God, we would reflect upon 
the amount that most of us expend for luxu- 
ries, or at least for gratifications that we could 
readily forego, and how many there are who 


| obtainable. 








\o0 keenly for excuses for withholding a small 
|portion of the plenty with which we may be 
entrusied. There are probably cases, not a 
few, which though not obtruded on the public 
eye, might readily be discovered, where the 


‘day is spent in toil, and the night passed in 


anxiety and sorrow, contending with calamity 
that to the poor sufferer appears insuperable, 
which might be extricated from their wretch- 


\edness, and raised to content, by the judicious 


bestowal of a small portion of the wealth which 


tion. 
We would then, that all should be stimulated 


|to a candid examination of what is called for 


at their hands, in the way of administering to 
the necessities of their suffering fellow crea- 
tures, and while striving to enter into unfeign- 
ed sympathy with them, apply to themselves 
the rule laid down by our Saviour, “* Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” 

*¢If a brother or sister be naked, and desti- 
tute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, depart in peace, be ye warmed and fill- 
ed ; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body; what 
doth it profit ?” 

“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” 





We are obliged to our correspondent for the 
lively description he has given of his discove- 
ries by the aid of a microscope, of the numer- 
ous tribes inhabiting a drop of water. It is 
probable that had his lenses been more power- 
ful, he would not have been so certain that 
every drop of water we drink, is not equally 
animated as that he was able to explore, 
though it may be, with tribes, compared with 
which, those he has described might be called 


| gigantic. 


These “ Infusories” have been found inha- 
biting almost every place where moisture is 
The waters of the rivers and sea 
are full of them, they float in the air, they are 
disporting in the blood and other fluid portions 
of organized bodies, they burrow and build up 
colonies in the tartar around the teeth, they 
are innumerable in fruit, seed, and all veget- 
able substances, and millions lie concealed in 
the pores of the sand we tread on. Minute as 
they are, some of them being only the sg55th 


water containing hundreds of thousands, yet 
they are organized, and have mouths and 
stomachs. 

Kirby, in speaking of these animalcule, 
says, “Jn nothing is the power and wisdom 
of their almighty Author more signally con- 
spicuous, Organization so complex, and life, 
and spontaneous motion, and appetite, and 
means to satisfy it, and digestion and nutri- 


Who can believe 
it? Yet so it is, and that each of these should 
be varied in the different tribes and genera, 
that these less than the 





can scarcely procure the food aud raiment in- 


vation of mankind, and which till within a 









part of a line in length, and a single drop of 


tion, and powers of reproduction in animals of 
‘such infinite minuteness ! 


least of all the 
creatures that present themselves to the obser- 





should outnumber beyond all statement of 
numbers, all the other animals together that 
people the whole globe, that they should pro- 
bably enter into us, and circulate in our blood, 
nestle between our teeth, be busy everywhere, 
and peiceived nowhere, till the invention of 
the microscope drew aside the veil between us 
and these entities, and we saw how God had 
filled all things with life, and had based the 
animal kingdom upon living atoms, as well as 
formed the earth and the world of inert ones. 
But to us the wondrous spectacle is seen and 
known only in part ; for those that still escape 
all our methods of assisting sight, and remain 
members of the invisible world, may — 
far exceed those that we know.” 


It will be seen by the following minute of 


the managers of the Tract Association, made 
at their meeting on the 9th instant, that they 
are in want of funds for prosecuting the highly 
useful work committed to their charge. We 


hope that Friends, both in town and country, 
will be willing according to their means, to 


contribute to replenishing their treasury, so 


that they may not be stopped or cramped in 
preparing the works mentioned, for publica- 
tion, and in circulating widely the many valu- 
able tracts they have on hand, or may be 
ready to issue, 


“The Treasurer informed the meeting that 
the funds of the association were exhausted. 
As we shall need a considerable amount of 
money to pay for stereotyping the 2nd and 
3rd volumes of our series of Select Readers, 
the following Friends are appointed to solicit 
donations. Horatio C. Wood, Israel H. John- 
son, Charles Jones, Edward Richie, Samuel 
Allen, John C. Allen, Anthony M,. Kimber, 
and William H. Brown.” 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Thomas Bowman, $2, vol. 25, Benj. 
Macomber, per A. Battey, $2, vol. 25. Elijah Ha- 
worth, $2, vol. 24, and for S. Ballard, and E. Burson, 
each $2, vol. 25, and J. Peebles, $2, to 30, vol. 25. 
Martha J. Re nolds, $2, to 32, vol. 25. Israel Hall, 
$2, vol. 25. Joseph Gibbons, Mich., $5, for A. W. 
Mary Alderman, Hartford, Conn, $2, vol. 25. Wm. 
Hill, N. Berwick, Me., $2, vol. 25, and for Pelatiah 
Hussey, and Phebe Meader, each $2, vol. 25, and 
William Wilbur, $2, to 31, vol. 25. Caleb Bracken, 
agent, for pont fialloway, $2, vol. 25. Stephen 
Hobson, $2, vol. 25. 


——<__—— 


Marriep, on the 4th inst., in Friends’ meeting, at 
Germantown, Isaac Happock, of New York, to Dr- 
BorAH CHapMan, daughter of the late William Chap- 
man, of Dublin, Ireland, 






Diep, on the 21st ult., Ann, wife of Samuel Mar- 
riott, aged about 74 years; a valuable member and 
elder of Hudson Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 
She was one to whom the ancient doctrines and testi- 
monies of the Society were precious, and having 
“through the obedience of faith” become a pussessor 
of what she professed, she was enabled so to live, that 
when the pale messenger came, she was not only 
ready, but desirous to die, having nothing to do but 
wait the appointed time, when she peacefully departed 
as if _— asleep. 
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